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** To virtue if these Tales persuade, 
** Our pleasing toil is well repaid.” 





FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 
Che Hire. 

Years have passed over me, and multifarious 
concerns of life have called me to active exer- 
tion, and have afforded little time for recollec- 
tion, yet one scene of my younger life, is not 
effaced from memory’s page, butis as familiar 
as the things of yesterday. 

Henry Martin was the eldest sonin a family, 
that resided in one of the pleasant vales found 
among the Alleganies ; he was the darling of 
his parents, possessed of a quick and_ vivid 
genius that set intense application at defiance ; 
and bred among the bold and romantic scenery 
ofthe Catskills, he had acquired their character 
and needed but the days of chivalry to have 
been a distinguished champion. Early evin- 
cing a strong taste for literature, with a mind 


soaring above the mechanical employment of 


felling the sturdy forests, his parents destined 
him for a profession, and as an incipicnt step 
placed him ina public school, in which I then 
was. Here, I first saw him, and being of oges 
and inclinations congenial to each other, we 
soon formed a mutual attachment, which grad- 
ually ripened into a friendship, that nothing 
but the paralyzing hand of death can sever. 


Young, buoyant, and brilliant, he was decidedly , 


the first in hisclass, and the pride of the school: 
he bade fair to rise to the highest stations in 
society. After going through a course of 
collegiate studies, he commenced the study of 
a profession, and was within a few months of 
entering into active life, at the time I now 
mention. Being about to visit the paternal 
mansion he invited me to spend a few days 
with him among the scenes of his juvenile years. 

The day had long since drawn toa close, and 
man had found that rest for which the faticues 
of the day had fitted him, when we gained an 
eminence, that brought us within sight of Mr. 


Martin’s residence. It was situated in a most| 


| delightful vale ; hemmed in by a range of hills, 
lor rather mountains, on three sides: the one in 
‘the east we were now crossing. ‘Tothe south 
the prospect was open fora few miles, till 
abruptly terminated by another range, rising 
as if an opposing barrier to all communication 
from beyond. ‘Through the vale flowed a 
meandering stream issuing from a recess in 
the mountains, now winding its way through 
rich meadows, till lost amid waving forests, 
then emerging and flowing through fields of 
bending corn, until lost again in clumps of 
beeches. On the banks of this beautiful rivulet 
stood the mansion to which we were travelling, 
raising its neat and simple walls above a fruit- 
ful grove, which the provident hand of the 
owner had planted long before the roots of the 
original forest had relinquished their hold in 
the soil tothe ingenuity and industry of man. 
The moon had risen in her cloudless majesty, 
casting her wan rays on the scene before us, 
which served to give it an interest that would 
have been lost in the blaze of day. 

‘‘ There,” cried Henry, “ there is my home, 
there I passed my infantile years; there are 
the fields over which I rambled, there the 
stream in which I fished; here the mountains 
I have so often clambered to catch a glimpse 
of the swelling sail floating onthe bosom of the 
majestic Hudson, or to view the country that 
lay extended at my feet. No: all the gilded 
palaces of India are not fraught with the worth 
to me that this vale contains. In short, every 
object is associated with the most pleasing 
recollections ; and if to be the ruler of nations 
were to forfeit the remembrance of that sacred 
home, crowns and coronets would be cast aside 
as worthless.—Lleavens! what do I see?—the 
flames are bursting from the roof!” 

With the cry of © fire’ that died away in 
distant echoes, we spurred on downthe rugged 
way. Soon the intervening distance was past and 
we were before the flaming ruins. Nota soul 
was to be secn, the roof had fallen and all was 
as stillas death. ‘ My parents!” articulated 
the distracted youth, and rushed into the flames. 
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For a moment he seemed to be lost, but soon 
issued from the cellar, bearing in his arms a 
human form burnt almost to a cinder ; who, | 
brought to light, for a moment revived, cast her | 
glazing eyes on her son, faintly articulated | 
“ Henry” and closed her eyes to wake no more. 
This was too much for him, he sunk senseless | 
to the ground, nor ull day dawned again on the 
eastern clifi did sense return. 

In the meantime his home had vanished, and 
with it a father, a brother, a sister—a mother 
had expired in his arms—he alone was left, 
and he was changed. ‘That buoyant sprightli- 
ness that characterized him was gone—he 
seemed like the stately and far spreading oak 
torn by a sudden tempest, and nought but the 
trunk and shattered branches remaining. He 
followed his kindred to their last abode, he 
stood on the brink of their graves, he saw the 
earth closed over them; but he wept not, the 
fountain of his tears was dry ; he moved but 
he knew it not. Day after day passed away 
and he was a stranger to joy, the fire of anima- 
tion gave place to the pallid hue of death, and 
in a few months he was no more. M. 








FROM THE LADIES’ LITERARY PORT FOLIO. 
The Kunkeeper’s Story. 
BY MRS. HARRIET MUZZY. 
About seventeen years after the close of the 
Revolutionary war, a stranger arrived at a 
principal town in one of our eastern states, and 


on being shown to a respectable public house, | die.” 


informed the landlord, whose name was Jedson, 
that it was his intention to remain there several 


man. Long and intense was the scrutiny with 
Which the usually modest and quict dame 
regarded the elegant looking guest, who recil- 
ned apparently buried in thought, in an arm 
chair which occupied a recess near the fire 
place. ‘The stranger looked up, met her 
earnest gaze, and startec. Seventeen ycars 
had not wrought so great a change in the per- 
son of the landlady as might have been expect- 
ed; for an innocent and active life had aided a 
constitution naturally robust, and she still 
appeared much the same as she had fourteen 
years back :—The stranger felt he had seen 
her before : he passed his hand over his flushed 
face, and addressed to her some trivial question. 
The tone of her voice in answering seemed to 
strike upon his ear as one remembered, but he 
said nothing. 

‘We have seen him before, Josiah,” said 
the landlady to her husband, when alone. 
“ He has not yet met the punishment due to 
his misdeeds. What shall we say? something 
we must do !” 

“ It is indeed Aim,” returned Jedson ; * what 
can have brought him here? It would kill 
Evato see him—luckily, she is confined by a 
cold up stairs—but to-morrow [anny returns. 
He shall see Fanny ; she is the image of what 
her mother was when we first saw her: if he 
is the person we suppose, he must be struck 
with the likeness. My mind misgives me 
strongly, but I think he has only come here to 


“I hope he will render justice before he 
goes to his great account,” returned the zeal- 


days. There was nothing extraordinary in the |OUS matron. 


arrival of a stranger in the town, and yet the 
landlord of the Inn before mentioned, could 
not help regarding this stranger with peculiar 
attention. He was rather inclining towards the 
vale of years, and evidently in ill health, and 
there was something in his countenance and 
in his air, that forcibly drew the attention of 
the worthy Jedson towards him, and which 
seemed to recal the far off remembrances of 
other times and other scenes ; he communi- 
cated his feelings to his wife, and added, * if it 
was possible, Mary, I should say that I have 
seen this stranger before, and on the very night 
when we first saw our poor Eva!” But it is! 





““ He will, wife, he will!” replied her hus- 
band; “ there is that in his face which bespeaks 
a broken spirit; he hasa contrite heart, depend 
upon it, and if it is him he will do justice as far 
as he can.”” 

“ The next morning the stranger was much 
indisposed, and Fanny, who had returned from 
an excursion, was sent by her grandmother 
as she called Mrs, Jedson, to his apartment, 
with some refreshment. The guest started as 
she entered, and as she drew near he became 
dreadfully agitated. Fanny was alarmed, but 
unwilling to leave him thus, remained rivetted 
to the spot where she stood. At length the 


Stranger. 


‘excellent wife of the innkeeper was not without 


not possible,’ echoed the good Mrs. Jedson ; invalid, conquering his emotion, made an effort 
he would have known you at once; besides/to receive the refreshment from the hand of the 
such a wretch would not have been permitted Unconscious cause of his agitation, and as if 
to cumber the earth so long. It is onlya fancy, |impelled by some irresistable motive, enquired 
dear husband ; and for pity’s sake don’t speak|her name. “Fanny, sir, Fanny Jedsen, 

of it to poor Eva—it will put her in mind of all| answered the agitated girl, as blushing, and 


her troubles!” The good man promised cau-|curtesying she withdrew. 1 
tion—and went to take one more look atthe| “Jt is her very image. murmured ne 
guest; who is this girl? how came she here? 


Woman’s curiosity is proverbial ; and the|so beautiful ! so fair, to conjure up remem- 
brances so painful! recalling a form never to 


her share: buta stronger motive than mere|be forgotten.” 

idle curiosity, impelled her to feiyn an excuse In a few momenis he had summoned the 
for entering the parlour appointed for the|landlord who was prepared by Fanny's strange 
stranger, and she forthwith followed her good #gitation, to hear interrogations which he was 
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resolved to answer in his own way. The|On going away the young lady came to my 
gentleman fequested Jedson to be seated, said| wife and said sofily, “if you hear any one 
he was lonely and should like a little chat, and} speak of Eva Hayward, tell them she has gone 
after a few preliminary remarks, enquired of|to England with her husband.” My wife 
his companion, if the pretty girl he had just) promised she would, They drove off, sir, and 
left was his daughter or his granddaughter. _| we never expected to see them again; but my 

“She is neither,” answered the old man: | good spouse could never forget the circum- 
“ but I love her as much as if she was.” stance, and often spoke of the young girl, and 

‘ But she bears your name,” resumed the|said her mind misgave her that she was not 
stranger. happy. Well, about two years afterwards, it 

«“ She does,”’ returned the innkeeper, “ be-| was in winter, sir, a young woman got out of a 
cause, poor thing! she has no other. How-}waggon that passed that way, and came into 
ever, it is an honest name, and never was|our house. She had a babe in her arms, and 
coupled with a treacherous deed; so perhaps/ was crying bitterly. The waggon, it seems, 
it suits the child as well as another.” |had taken her up three miles beyond, and she 

“ She is then an adopted child?” enquired !asked to be set down at the first house. We 
the invalid, in a humid voice. ‘knew her in a minute! It was the girl who 

“ Why sir,” replied Jedson, * I'll tell you! went away with the British officer! She knew 
the story, and how I came by the girl, and if, us too, as ill as she was, for she was nearly 
you do not join me in saying that her father dead; she told us her pitiful story—she had 
was a villain, you will be the first who has lived with her uncle, who was her only relation 
differed from mein that opinion. But as I living,in Boston, where she became acquainted 
suid before 1’il tell you the story. | with this officer. Her uncle hated the British ; 

“Tt was about the time when the British and forbade her to speak toone ofthem. But 
were about leaving Boston—lI did not live here, this one, sir, she loved ; and when a woman 
then, sir—i kept an inn on the Boston road ;/loves, she is ready to forsake every thing to 
and somewhere about that time, one evening, follow her husband. He stole her away from 
a chaise drove into our yard, aed an officer,; ber uncle’s house, and married her privately. 
sir,a British officer alighted, and handed out a They were on their way to embark for Eng- 
young lady; a sweet pretty creature ; she ap- land, when they stopped at our house. Well, 
peared melancholy, and somehow my wife and, sir, they arrived in England, and she says he 
I both thought that she did not look like an! appeared to idolize her, and she was so happy 5 
officer’s lady, but just like one ofour own New-' but it was not to last ! After some strange con- 
England young women, so modest and unas- duct on his part, he at length told her he could 
suming. Wellthe officer called fora room no longer conceal from her that he had been 

| 


and a supper, and desired that his horse might| married previous to his coming to this country, 


be taken care of, as they were to go on directly.| that his wife was living, and he could not en- 
Curiosity, you know, sir, is natural to women ;/tirely estrange himself from her; that his 
people say, to New-England women in partic-| violent passion for her had induced him to do 
ular. However the young woman who went!as he had done ; that he repented, and should 
into the stranger’s room to lay the cloth, and | always love her alone. I shall not repeat all 
attend on the table suid, when she came out/that poor Eva said, sir,” continued Jedson; 
that she had looked sharp at the lady, and that} * but the result was, that she scorned his pro- 


she kept crying all the time, and never tasted| mise of supporting her and her child in afflu- 





a morsel of supper. My wife who is as stout 
as a lion in the cause of her sex, cou!d not rest 
a minute ; she was afraid the poor girl was 
unhappy ; perhaps going away against her 
will: and speak to her she would! So she 
took an opportunity when the officer went out, 
to go into the room where the young lady was, 
to ask her if any thing troubled her. The 
poor young thing said she was grieving at the 
thoughts of leaving her home. “ Then why 
do you go, my dear?!” inquired my good wo- 
man, “is the gentleman a relation of yours?” 
‘He is my husband,” said the girl; and she 
looked up so innocent and quiet, that my wife 
was comforted about her,and contented herself 
with giving her all the consolation she could, 
about leaving her home, since she was going 
with her husband ; and my good woman con- 
trived to speak a few words to the gentleman, 
and begged him to take great care of such a 
gentle creature; and he promised he would. 


;ence, and resolved to quit the villain who had 
| so basely deceived her; she chose atime when 
/he was absent, and secured her passage ina 
vessel bound for home. She applied to several 
but sailed in the one which was ready first. 
When she arrived in America, she determined 
to throw herself upon her uncle’s mercy, but 
when so far on her journey to him, she was 
obliged to stop to gather strength and courage 
‘to proceed. We made enquiries about her 
‘uncle; he was dead and his estate left to stran- 
|gers, in his will. Poor Eva and her baby had 
‘no friend, andno home! We kept her with 
us; God has blessed our means, they have both 
been treasures to us. We removed to this 
town, and have lived here eight years; the 
girl you saw is Eva’s child.” 

* And her mother!” gasped out the stranger. 

* She, too, is here, and still doats upon the 
wretch who has never made one enquiry about. 
her or her child.” 
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“Tamhe! I believed them dead,” exclaim-!about the practicability of running near the 
ed the unhappy invalid: * bring me my child !, whirlpool, he told us, that with a food breeze, 
I will explain, I will atone for all!” ‘it could be approached near enough for exami- 

The proud officer was humbled before the nation, without dunger. We at once deter- 
simple innkeeper—he saw and blessed his| mined to satisfy our curiosity. We began to 
wondering daughter, and not daring to ask to near it about 10 A. M. in the month of Sep- 
behold her mother, he, in terms of deep con- tember, with a fine trading wind, at the north- 
trition informed Jedson that Eva was in reality west. Two good seamen were placed at the 
his wife that after his arrival in England he helm—the mate on the quarter deck, and all 
was urged by his friends to fulfilan engage-, hands at their stations for working ship, and 
ment with a wealthy lady to whom he had the pilot standing on the bowsprit, between the 
long been contracted, and the marriage was night heads. 1 went on the maintopsail yard 
only delayed on account of his enforced depar- With a good glass and seated myself, when in a 
ture—that, dreading the resentment of his’ few moments, the ship entered the dish of the 
family, and overwhelmed with shame for his whirlpoolthe velocity of the water altered 
inconsistency, he at length resolved to impose her course three points towards the centre, 
on Eva the tale of his previous marriage, although she was going eight knots through 
trusting that her devotion to him, and her des- the water—This alarmed us exceedingly. 
litute situation among strangers, would induce, For a moment we thought destruction was 
her to be content with possessing his love, inevitable. She however, answered her helm 
while another bore his name. But on return- sweetly, and we run along the edge—the waves 
ing after a temporary absence und learning foaming round us in every form, while she was 
her departure his grief and remorse knew no dancing gaily over them. The sensations we 
bounds. He enquired concerning all the felt coennot be described. Now, imagine to 
vessels that had sailed for America, and learned yourself, an immense circle running round, of 
that a female and a child, answering to his a diameter of one and a half miles, the velocity 
description of Eva and her babe, had gone in increasing as it nears the centre, and gradually 
one ofthem. That vessel was wrecked, and changing its durk blue colour to white—foam- 
the miserable husband and father believed ing, tumbling, and rushing to its vorlex—very 
himself bereft of those he had so fondly loved much concave, as much so as the water ina 
and so deeply injured. He never fulfilled his funnel, when half run out. ‘The noise too, 
marriage contract, or lost the remembrance of hissing, roaring and dashing—all pressing on 
his first and martyred love. He had been for the mind at once, presented the most awful, 
many years an invalid, and at length resolved grand and solemn sight, we ever experienced. 
to visit the land and the birth place of his lovely We were near it about eighteen minutes, and 
Victim. in sight of it two hours; it is evidently a sub- 

The result is known, except that the gentle lerranean passage, that leads—the Lord knows 
Eva sawy pitied, and forgave her repentant where. From its magnitude, I should not 
husband; and health and happiness again doubt, that instant destruction would be the 
Visited the reunited pair; and the worthy Jed- fate of a dozen of our largest ships, were they 
son with his excellent wife, were sharers of drawninatthesame moment. ‘lhe pilot says, 
the happiness they had been the means of that several vessels have becn sucked down, 
promoting: and the father of the beautiful and that whales have also been destroyed, the 
Fanny never forgot the impressions made by first we think probable enough, but we rather 


























the veers vedi story: | doubt the latter. 
THE ‘ERAVELEDR. | PIISCELLANEOUS. 
- He travels and « e xpatiates as as the bee | ‘© Variety we still pursue, 
*¢ From flower to flower, so he from land to land.” ‘In pleasure seek for something new.” 
Tie Maclstr om 22 Whirlpool. | TV oman. 


This wonderful phenomenon, on the coast) The modest virgin, the prudent wife, and 
of Norway, that has excited the wonder and, the careful matron, are much more serviceable 
astonishment of the world, | have seen. There in life, than petticoated philosophers, bluster- 
are few of my countrymen who have had an ing heroines, or virago queens. She who 
opportunity, in consequence of the situation of makes her husband, and her children happy, 
it, being remote from any port of commerce. | who reclaims the one from vice, and trains up 
This whirlpool is situated between two islands) the other to virtue, is a much greater charac- 
belonging to a group, off the coast of Norway, ter, than ladies described in romance, whose 
called the Lovinstaff islands. 1 had occasion) whole occupation is to murder mankind with 
some yeats since, to navigate a ship from the| | shafts from their quiver ortheir eyes. Woman 
North Cape to Drontheim, nearly ail the way; are not formed for great care themselves, but 
between the islands or rocks and that of the| to sofien ours. ‘Their tenderness is the pro- 
main. On inquiring of our Norway pilot,)per reward for the dangers we undergo for 
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their preservation ; and the ease and cheerful- 
ness of their conversation, our desirable retreat 
from the fatigues of intense application. They 
are confined within the narrow limits of do-| 
mestic assiduity, and when they stray beyond 
them, they move out of their proper sphere, 
and consequently without grace. 


A Goo Mame. 

Thousands of young men have been ruined 
by relying for a good name on their honour-| 
able parentage or inherited wealth, or the pa- 
tronage of friends—Flattered by these dis- 
tinctions, they have felt as if they might live 
without effort, merely for their own self-grati- 
fication and indulgence. No mistake is more 
fatal. It always issues in producing an inefh- 
cient and useless character. On this account 
it is that character and wealth rarely continue 
in the same family more than two or three 
generations. ‘The younger branches, placing 
a deceptive reliance in an hereditary character, 
neglect the means of fo: ming one of their own, | 
and often exist in society only a reproach to! 
the worthy ancestry whose name they bear. 








Teniper. 

The temper of mankind is so inconsistent, 
that he who to-day loads us with caresses, may | 
to-morrow conceive for us a hatred which) 
breathes nothing but our ruin: so that the! 


3 


silver threads; her train was very long, the 
end of it born by a marchioness; instead of a 
chain, she had an oblong collar of gold and 
jewels. As she went along, in all this state 
and magnificence, she spoke very graciously, 
first to one, then to another—whether foreign 
ministers or those who attended for different 
reasons—in English, French, and Italian; for, 
besides being well skilled in Greek and Latin, 
and the languages | have mentioned, she is 
mistress of Spanish, Scotch, and Dutch.” 





Anecdote of Baron FHholbach. 


This singular character was alwaysambitious 
ofbeing regarded as a manof universal science ; 
and he received, one day, from an American 
port, a letter from an intimate friend which was 
written in the following manner : 

“I had a very comfortable and safe passage 
here, unmarked by any particular event, except 
the following, which I think well worthy your 
attention. A cabin-boy fell from the muinmast 
on the deck and broke his leg; it was tied to- 
gether as strongly as possible, with packthread 
steeped in rosin and brandy; in a minute after 
this operation, he could use it as well as he did 
before the accident. All the crew were pre- 
sent at this process, and we know not which to 
admire most, the skill of him who undertook 
the cure, or its entire success.” 

The baron lost no time in communicating 


confidence we have placed in a person whom| this intelligence to the college of surgeons, 
we considered as a valuable fiiend, may one! vouching for the veracity of his correspondent, 
day, when his sentiments for us change, forge, and the disciples of Lsculapius debated togeth- 
those words which we have incautiously en-|er to find out the means of so marvellous a 
trusted him with, into arrows that may deeply | cure; it is even affirmed that one among them 


wound us. The daily experience this world 
affords us, admits no doubt of the truth of this 
observation. However greatour friendship or 
esteem may be of any man, prudence direcis 
us to be very cautious, and to make our own 
bosoms only the repository of the latent secrets 
of our hearts. The old proverb truly says, 
‘“ The words of a wise man lie at the root of 
his own tongue ; but those ofa fool play on the 
lip of it.” 





Wress of CLucen Blisabeth. 
A German traveller, who visited England 
during the reign of Elizabeth, gives a minute 
description of her. “She had,” he says, * in 


her ears, two very rich pearls, with drops; she’ 


wore false hair, and that red; upon her head 
she had a small crown, reported to have been 
made of some of the gold of the celebrated 
Lunebourg-table ; her bust was uncovered, as 
allthe English ladies have it, till they marry ; 
and she had ona necklace of exceeding fine 
jewels; her hands were small, her fingers 


long, and her stature neither tall nor low; her, 


gir was stately, her manner of speaking mild 
and obliging. That day she was dressed in 


white silk, bordered with pearls of the size of 


beans, over ita mantle of black silk, shot with 


/was about to publish a learned dissertation, to 
prove and establish by physical reasons, the 
‘manner in which this operation ought to be 
performed, when the baron received a second 
letter from his friend, which contained the fol- 


‘lowing lines : 
| 


| I] forgot to mention one trifling circum- 
stance in the account of the event of which I 
‘informed you in my last: which is, that the 
‘leg of the cabin-boy, which was broken, was 
made of wood,”” 





Che Cunning Cobbler. 


| Sometime ago, the husband of an old lady 
living in Buckinghamshire died without mak- 
ing his will, for the want of which necessary 
precaution his estate would have passed away 
from his widow had she not resorted to the 
following expedient to avert the loss of the 
property.——She concealed the death of her 
husband, and prevailed on an old cobbler, her 
neighbour, who was in person somewhat like 
the deceased, to goto bed at her house and 
personate him, in which character it was 
agreed that he should dictate a will, leaving 
the widow the estate inquestion. An attorney 
was sent for to draw up the writings. The 
| widow on his arrival appeared in great afflic- 
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tion at her good man’s danger, began to ask!cause of it. He sent for the man, intending 
questions of her pretended husband, cal-|to have him thrown through the window as a 
culated to elicit the answers she expected punishment: “ Tell me, thou who pretendest 
and desired. The cobbler, groaning aloud, and}to be so clever and learned a man, what will 
looking as much like a person going to give up thy fate be?” The soothsayer, who suspected 
the ghost as possible, feebly answered, * I in-: the intention of the prince, and who knew his 
tend to leave you half my estates and I think) foible, repiiec, “ Sir, I foresee that I shall die 
the poor old shoemaker who lives opposite is | three days before your majesty.”—The king 
deserving the other half, for he always was a! believed himand was careful to prolong his life. 


good neighbour.” The widow was thunder- -- 
EVHR2ZL RHEPOSLZORZ + 


struck at receiving a reply so different from that 
which she expected, but dared not negative the 

SATURDAY, MARCH 28, 1829. 
property, while the old rogue in bed, (who sh LITERARY PREMIUMS 

















cobbler’s will, for fear of losing the whole of the 
the ac old shoemaker living opposite) laugh- The Publisher of the RuraL REpostTory, desirous 
ed in his sleeve, and divided with her the fruits of rendering the next volume still more worthy than the 


of a project which the widow had intended for present, of the liberal patronage the publication has 
her sole benefit. ‘received, and still continues to receive, offers the follow- 


ing Premiums :— 
& Heal Hob. 





For the best Original Tale, Ten Douiars ; 
| For the second best, a complete set of the Repository, 


In the early part of the reign of Queen | elegantiy bound and gilt; 


Elizabeth, Dr. Cooper edited a republication | 
of a learned work called Bydliotheca Elyola, 
with the addition of thirty-three thousand words! 
and many other improvements. He had al-| 
reidy been eight years in collecting materials | 
for his edition, when his wife, who was a silly, ' 
and malignant woman, going one day into his 
library, burnt every note he had prepared. 
under the pretence of fearing that he would 
kill himself with study. Vhe doctor shortly 
afier came in, and sceing the destruction, in- 


quired who was the author of it. His wife. 
boldly avowed that it was the work of her mis-. 
chievous hands. The patient man heaved a) 


deep sigh, and said, ** Oh, Dinah, Dinah, thou 


hast given me a world of trouble!” and then! 


quietly sat down toanother eight years of hard 
labour, to replace the notes which she had 
destroyed. For this, and other learned labours, 
he was afterwards made bishop of Lincoln. 





How to define men.—Philosophers have puz- 
zled themselves how to define man, so as to 
distinguish him from cther animals. Burke 
says, ** Man is an animal that cooks his own 
victuals.” ‘ Then,’”’ says Johnson, * the pro- 
verb is just—there is reason in roasting eggs.” 
Dr. Adam Smith has hit this case : “ Man,” 
says he,“ is an animal that makes bargains ; 


no other animal does this--one dog does not 


change a bone with another.” 





Positiveness —It was a shrewd maxim of 
Wesley, the founder of Methodism, not to be 
positive in things of doubt and uncertainty. 
* When I was a young man,” said he, “I was 
sure of every thing ; but in a few years, finding 
myself mistaken in a thousand instances, I be- 
came not haif so sure of most things as before.”’ 





Anecdote.—An astrologer foretold the death | 


For the best Original Poem, not exceeding eighty 
lines, THREE DoLuaARs; 

For the second best, a set of Sturm’s Reflections, 
bound and gilt. 

Communications intended for the prizes must be di- 
rected (post paid) to William B. Stoddard, Hudson, N.Y. 
and forwarded previous to the first of May next—each 
enclosing a sealed envelope of the name and residence 
of the writer, which will not be opened, except attached 
to a piece entitled to one of the prizes. The merits of 
the pieces will be determined by a Committee of Literary 
Gentlemen selected for the purpose. 

i> Publishers of papers, with whom we exchange, rill 
confer a favour by giving the above a few insertions. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVING, 
And the Factories in the vicinity of Hudson, on the 
Kinderhook and Claverack Creeks. 


Kinderhook Creek although but little known, posses- 
ses advantages which are surpassed by few Mill streams 
in the United States, running nearly parallel with the 
noble Eludson for several miles, which greatly facilitates 
transportation. It rises in the north east of Columbia, 
south east of Rensselaer, and town of Hancock, Mass, 
when united runs south west through the town of Kin- 
derhook, thence southerly through the town of Stuyve- 
sant for five miles, when it becomes the boundary line 
between that town and Ghent for about two miles, 
where it is joined by the Claverack and then becomes 
the boundary between Stuyvesant and the City of 
Hudson for about one and a half miles. A short distance 
below the mouth of the Claverack, the stream runs west 
to the Hudson River. Its whole length is about forty 
miles. Abouta mile from the channel of the River is the 
first fall which is occupied by the Columbia Manufactur- 
ing Co. at Columbiaville. The stream is navigable to 
{this place for vessels drawing five feet of water. 
| Columbiaville is a Post-Village, and situated on the 

Post Route from New-York to Albany, five miles north 
of the compact part of the City of Hudson, it is formed 
from a part of the towns of Stuyvesant and Hudson 
ilying on both sides of the creek. ‘The fall at this place 
vis about 10 feet over a dam of 220 feet in length that 
| gives a power competent to drive from 15 to 20000 cotton 
‘spindles. ‘There isat this time, on the north side of the 
|stream, a brick building 40 by 100 feet, three stories 
high, that contains 2000 spindles, with preparations and 
looms to weave the yarn made, into cloth, and on the 


. , Is side a brick building 40 by 80 feet, five stories high 
of a lady whom Louis XI passionately loved : | Sut) Sie 2 brick building 40 by 00 leet, HT et t4. 


she did, in fact, die, and the king imagined 
that the prediction of the astrologer was the 


that contains about 2300 spindles and 110 power-looms 
that convert the yarninto cloth. The machinery is sur- 


rounded by 25 or 30 buildings which accommodate 62 
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families, with a population of 475 persons; there are| there are Gyist,Saw and Plaster Mills, A few rods aboté 
made at this place 180 pieces of fine cotton shirting per | this fal] is the third great fall which is 27 feet in height, 
week, from yarn No. 35 to 40 which gives employment on the west side there is a Paper Mill and Saw Mill; 
in the various departments, including machine and smith! on the east, there is erected a building 40 feet square, 





shops to 35 men, 146 females, and 22 boys. 

Claverack Creek not unlike the Kisuderhook Creek, 
posse:ses important advantages to the enterprising 
manufacturer, on account of the numerous water privi- 
leges, and we can look with the eye of a prophet and 
see in Our imagination thriving and populous manufac- 
turing towns, which will ultimately rise in the vicinity) 
of these two noble streams. 

‘To commence in order with our description, we will | 
start at the mouth of the Claverack Creek, where it) 
discharges itself into its sister stream the Kinderhook, | 
from which place about a half mile above, on the east, 
side is situated a large and extensive bleaching establish- 
ment. The building is of brick, and occupies a large 
space of ground. This establishment is connected with 
the Print Works a short distance above, and is capable, 
of bleaching from 2 to 3000 pieces of cotton per, 
week; and gives employment to between 20 and 30 
people. On the opposite side is a frame building occu- 
pied as a Calender House, which is also connected with, 
the Print Works. About a quarter of a mile above these | 
establishments we arrive at the Hudson Print Works, 
an establishment unequalled by any similar one in this 
country. The buildings are all of brick, and cover a large 
space of ground, how mnch, we have not been able pre- 
ciscly to ascertain,—These works have been in partia) 
operation for nearly three yeais, and are not now prepar- | 
ed to carry on the extent of business anticipated by the 
proprietors (Messrs. J. & B. Marshall.) The works are 
now printing about 2000 pieces (56000 yards) per week, 
aud give employment to 200 pe:sons, mostly men, and 
are the means of support to about 80 families. The last 
year about 20 dwelling houses were erected for the 
accommodation of the workmen, which, together with 
nearly the same number there before, make quite a large 
village and a dense population. 

The whole place together with the bleachers esta-| 
blishment below is surrounded with good roads, which} 
were made during the last year, between the two esta-| 
blishnents on a small tributary stream, and connected 
with them stands a Stone Mill, for the manufacture of 
flour. During the past year the course of the stream 
after leaving the mill was turned, the consequence of: 
which was the acquisition of an artificial fail of more) 
than 20 feet. To take advantage of this, the proprietors 
of the Print Works, intend putting up a brick or stone! 
building in which, machines for the printing of calicoes 
will be placed. 

From the Print Works after proceeding a mile above, | 
we come tothe Woollen Manufactory of Jonathan Stott. | 

On the Kinderhook Creek, there are several rapids, 
which by constructing dams would make good mill sites) 
with from 3 to 9 feet falls. About a mile above the 
mouth of the Claverack is the first great fall, which is 
about 26 feet perpendicular height and SOO feet wide, | 
over which the water descends iu a uniform sheet. | 
It is situated in the towns of Ghent and Stuyvesant, and! 
is capable of turning immense machinery, but at preseut 
there is only a Paper Mill 36 by 138 feet, lying in the 
town of Stuyvesant, (see (he Plate,) there is attached 
to the premises 9 dwelling houses with stores and othe: 
convenient out buildings. About halfa mile above this| 
fall the rapids again commence, forming some good sites! 
for mills. One of them about one and a half mile from) 
the first great fall is partly occupied by a Woollen Fac-! 


tory 32 by 40 feet, three stories high, containing 150) 
spindles and 6 power looms, the water is capable of! 
carrying ten times the machinery. About a quarter ofa 
inile above this is the second great fall of 44 feet in 
height situated wholly in the town of Stuyvesant, the | 
west side is occupied by a Cotton Factory 38 by 60! 
feet, five stories in height, recently erected, entirely of| 
stone, calculated for 2700 spindles, and 60 loums, with! 


allothes necessary appendages. On the opposite side 


| Mills. 


‘of Kinderhook, there is an extensive Bridge. 


/ous, but those herein described were once 


five stories, for a Cotton Faciory. The Woollen Factory 
and the two great falls just described are so -ont'guous, 
that they wiil shortly form one laige village, avd now 
contain about 20 dwelling houses aud stores in addition 
to the Mills already described. The three factories and 
most of the dwellings have been recently erected. ‘The 
local advantages of this place promises a rapid increase 
of business and population. A bridge crosses the creek 
just above the largest fall. About a quarter of a mile 
above this place there is a rapid that would accommodate 
Above this the bed of the stream becomes sandy 
for about six miles to the Valitie Creek. Near the village 
At the 
junction of the Valitie and Kinderhook, there is a flour- 
ishing village formerly called Valitie, but lately Mill- 
ville, extending up both streams, At this place there is 
one Cotton Factory in operation which employs be- 
tween 90 and 100 persons. Two large Brick Cotton Fac- 
tories are erecting, one of them onthe site where one was 
burnt last season. The village, also contains two Grist 
and Flour Mills, two Saw Mills, one Plaster Mill, three 
Carding Machines, Fulling Mill, Cloth Dressing, &e. yet 
it is estimated that the water power is sufficient to carry 
three times the machinery that will be in operation, when 
all the works that are commenced shall be completed. 
There is also, one Tannery and several shops, including 
two Saddle and Harness Makers, two Shoemakers, two 
Tailors, two Chairmakers, one Waggonmaker, Car- 
penters, Cabinetmakers, &c. two Meeting Houses, two 
large School Houses, five Stores and two Taverns. 
‘Take one mite in length and about two bundred feet in 
width, the village contains 98 families. Above this 


place the bed of the stream again becomes sandy for 


soine distance, the Mill-sites then become again numer- 
included in 
the town of Kinderhook, except the south part of 
Columbiaville and the Print Works. 


MARRIED, 

In this city, on Thursday evening, by F.M. Beekman, 
Esq. Peter Bronk of Coxsackie, to Agnes Lampman, of 
the same place. 

At Clermont on the 24th ult. by the Rev. Augustas 
Wackerbagen, William Boulton, to Miss Peggy daughter 
of Andries Boice. 

At Columbiaville,on Sunday the 15th inst. by the Rev. 
Peter Jackson, Charles W. Bentley, Post-master of that 
place, to Miss Catherine Maria Dobbs, of the same place, 

At Hillsdale, on Thursday the 12th inst. by the Rew. 
Mr. Hart, Major M. Bullock, to Miss Sally Aun Red- 
man, 2!l of the former place. 

At Genesee, on the 4th inst. Mr. Legrand L. Morse, 
one of the editors of the Ontario Messenger, to Miss 
Mahala Pierce daughter of John Pierce, Esq. of the 
former place. 

In Taghkanic, on the 18th inst. by Adam I. Strevel 
Esq. Mr. Win. H. Barringer to Miss Charlotte Wesimer, 
both of that place. 

Ou the 2ist by. the same gentleman, Mr. Matthew 
Burdic, to Miss Peggy Bice, both of Taghkanic. 


DIED, 

In this city, on the 17th inst. Mr. John N. Knight, 
aged 46 vears. 

On Wednesday last, Mr. Paul Dakin, in the 69th 
year of his age 

On Sunday last, Mrs. Louden. 

In Spencertown on the same day, Mrs. Maria Cole, 
aged about 40. 

At Albany, on the 19th inst. Harriet Maria, only 
daughter of John W. Dutcher, aged about 11 months. 

In Albany, on Vhursday last, the venerable Joba 


Taviler, in the 87th year of bie age, formerly Lt. Gevern- 
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FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 
THE EVENING HOUR, 


There is an hour when memory dwells, 
On blissful scenes too bright to last; 
The heart beats high—the bosom swells 

With recollections of the past. 

Tis when the shades of evening rest 
Their pall upon the glowing west, 
And shroud in gloom each brilliant ray, 
Whose union lights the smile of day. 





| 

Calm evening hour, thy mellow tone } 
Awakes to life each slumbering bliss | 

That erst around my boyhood shone 
As pure and warm as love's first kiss—~ \ 

Oh! joys that were, and pleasure’s gleam, | 
Are sunk in cold oblivion’s stream; 

Still, still 1 dwell with fond regret; | 
On scenes I never can forget. Te de 





The beautiful poem, which may be found below, | 
was originally published in Blackwood’s Magazine. 
That it may be fully understood, we give a brief abstract | 
of the explanation with which it is prefaced. The) 
Chevalier D’Assas, a French officer of great bravery, | 
commanded the Auvergue Regiment, in the war of 1760. 
This regiment was distinguished for its gallant conduct, 
and a detachment of it, was posted near a wood, in the | 
vicinity of Kloster Camp, a post which was about to be| 
invested by the French Army. D’Assas, desirous of | 
ascertaining the position of the enemy, entered their 
camp alone at night, and suddenly found himself sur- 
rounded by his foes who were marching to attack him. 
Their bayonets were athis breast, and he was enjoined 
to observe the strictest silence, on pain of instant death. 
He felt that the sacrifice of his life would prevent the 
surprisal of his post, and perhaps the destruction of the 
main army, and without a moment's hesitation, he 
shouted, ** A moi Auvergue! ce sout les ennemis! To 
arms, Auvergue! here is the enemy,” and in the next 
instant was transfixed by a dozen bayonets. 


Alone through gloomy forest shades 
A soldier went by night ; 

No moon-beam pierced the hollow glades, 
Nor guiding star shed light. 





The darkness that about him lay 
Was filled with boding tones, 

The massive boughs that arched his way, 
From every leafsent moans. 


But on his midnight vigil round 
The warrior cheerly passed, 
Unstayed by aught of mournful sound 
That muttered in the blast. 


Where were his thoughts that lonely hour? 
In his far home perchance ; 
His father’s hall, his mother’s bower, 
*Midst the gay vines of France. 
Wandering from battles lost and won, 
To hear and bless again, 
The rolling of the wide Garonne, 
Or murmur of the Seine. 


Hush! hark! did stealing steps go by, 
Came not faint whispers near? 

No! the wild wind hath many a sigh 
Amidst the foliage sere, 


Hark, yet again !—and from his hand 
What grasp hath wrenched the blade! 

Oh! single ’midst a hostile band, 
Young soldier! thou'rt betrayed : 


** Silence !” in under tones they cry, 
‘No murmur—not a breath! 

The words that warn thy comrades’ nigh, 
Shall sentence thee to death.” 


Still at the bayonet’s point he stood, 
And strong to meet the blow, 

And shouted, ’midst his rushing blood, 
‘Arm, arm, Auvergue ! the foe!” 

The stir, the tramp, the bugle call 
He heard their tumult grow, 

And sent his dying voice through all, 
Once more, ** Auvergue ! the foe! 





MAXIM. 


Tender handed rub a nettle, 

And it stings you for your pains 3 
Grasp it, like a man of metal 

And it soft as silk remains ! 


*Tis just so with common natures: 
Treat them kindly they rebel ; 
Use them rough as nutmeg graters, 
And the rogues obey you well. 





es 


-ENIGMAS. 
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** And justly the wise man thus preached to us all, 
* Des spise not the value of things that are small. % 


Answer to the PUzZLES in our last. 
PuzzLE1.—Rood-we—Rowe. 
Puzz.LE 11.—Because he deals in the unredeemed. 
NEW PUZZLES. 
I. 
O’er all the world my empire I extend; 
And while that lasts, my reign can never end. 
I flatter all, and almost all deceive ; 
Yet when I promise next, they still believe. 
To heaven I lead, but must not enter there ; 
In hell I cannot be; earth is my sphere. 
If still in vain you puzzle for my name, 
Search your own breast, for there [surely am. 
II. 
ye fRiends unTo science, 
icrave Your comPlyance, 
tHose cApitals Here for to joiN ; 
and wHen that I meet yOu, 
i kindLy will treat you, 
perhaPs, with a bottle of wine. 


ae - ee ~ 





PRINTING. 
Books, Pamphlets, Checks, Cards, Blanks, Hand- 


| bills, &e. Ke. neatly and expeditiously executed at this 
| office upon reasonable terms. 








J- Persons wishing to subscribe for the 5th volume of 


| the Repository, can be supplied with the previous num- 


bers. We have now on hand and for sale, the 1st, 3d and 
/dthvolumes One Dollar willbe given for the 2d volume 
at this office. 
Agents and others who have not forwarded the amount 
| of their subscriptions are respectfully requested to do it 
| wi without delay. 





RURAL REPOSITORY. 


Is printed and published every other Saturday at One 
Dollar per annum, payable in advance, by WILLIAM 
B. STODDARD, at Ashbel Stoddard’s Printing Office 
and Book Store, No. 135, Corner of Warren and 
Third Streets, [udson—where communications may 
be left, or transmitted through the post office. 

T3All Orders and Communications must be post paid 
to receive attention. 











